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nan By Royal Brown 


Nancy Learns Difference Between the Bootlegger and the Hi-jacker 


And he felt almost that way. He 
was fond of engines, as some men 
arc of horses.- 

"Burned out my bearings?” she 
echoed. "Why. I told the garage 
man In. Portland to see if l needed 
oil and to put it in if I did.” 

"I suggest.” he advised, "that in 
the future you look yourself—and 
see that the oil is actually put in. 
It is fairly important, you know—or 
should!” 

"Oh—pish!” she retorted- 

She added, quite as if it were all 
his fault Instead of hers. "What are 
you going to do about it except talk?” 

"Nothing. Except leave your car 
here and take you along with me 
until we come to some place where I 
can drop you!" 

"How chivalrous! But I'm headed 
for Quebec, you know-" 

"And I'm headed the other way. 
Sorry, but-” 

"You were born that way. I sup¬ 
pose." she commented. "Run along. 
Wiggy—I’ll wait until somebody 
going my way comes along.” 

“You probably won't have to wait 
long. That plan is worthy of the 
brain that conceived it." h»* assured 
her. "The night traffic along this 
road is heavy-” 

' Are you trying to be sarcastic?” 

"Not at all. The trouble is that 
you’ll have no way of telling whether 
flip car you try to stop is driven by a 
bootb-gger or a hi-jacker-'* 

"What's a hi-jacker?” interrupted 
Nancy. 

"An estimable gentleman who per- 
saudes the bootlegger of the error of 
his ways—with the assistance of a 
sawed-off shotgun. And having per¬ 
suaded him, proceeds to confiscate his 
cargo and divert it to his own 
ends-” 

"Are you a movie fan?” she in¬ 
quired. solicitously. "I’ve heard that 
the movies affect the young that way." 

"Do try to be sensible for once— 
even if it is an effort." he suggested. 
"They call this road Alcohol alley. 
You can’t possibly stay here-” 

"Can’t I?” she asked sweetly. "Who 
is going to prevent me? . . . Oh. 
don't glare so! Run along. It’s after 
dark and you won’t feel safe until 
you're indoors." 

Naturally she knew very well he 
couldn’t leave her. She was merely 
baiting him. He- 

"Then stay!" said he, and departed 
forthwith. 

And Nancy’s pretty mouth popped 
open again. 

"I should worry,” she assured her¬ 
self as the storm swallowed him. 

And In spite of herself she did just 
that. Indeed, when the headlights of 
a. car again bore down upon her she 
had to advise herself sternly not to 
be a silly before she could place her¬ 
self in its path. And she was pre¬ 
pared this time to move fast, if that 
proved necessary. 

This time it didn't. The car stopped 
short. 

"You." Wig announced, "may be a 
little idiot, but I refuse to leave you 

here." 

And. without preface or apology, he 
picked her up and slammed her down 
beside the driver’s seat. 

"You'll stay there." lie added grimly, 
"if I have to tie you. I’m no more 
enthusiastic about all this than you 
arc. but that go 05 as it lays. That's 
all!” 

"How." managed Nancy out of 
abysmal surprise, "could I refuse to 
accept such a pressing—and flatter¬ 
ing—invitation?” 


tleman’a hip pocket the automatic I 
feel quite sure you will find there.” 

As Nancy's fingers searched out the 
weapon, the giant' writhed anew. 

"Steady!” counseled Wig. "Steady, 
old top!” 

But the presaure he was applying 
to a tortured wrist was not soothing. 
The giant unleashed a flow of pro¬ 
fanity. 

"I could stop him—but time 
presses," Wig apologized. He glanced 
swiftly about the room—and added, 
"Give me the automatic, please, and 
get that rope in the corner and see if 
you can manage to tie his ankles." 

The rope proved heavy and cum¬ 
bersome. But she would have tried 
to do his bidding If, as she bent down 
before him, Wig's prisoner had not 
turned a somersault and come down 
with a crash that shook the house. 

"O-o-h!” she breathed, coming un¬ 
steadily to her feet. 


bears, don’t you think?” she man 
aged to whisper. 

He squeezed her. Actually! 

"Bully girl!" he applauded, voice 
lessly. 

And curiously enough she, too, eud 
denly felt elated. 


fession, but l should say that you 
were hopelessly handicapped. Toy 
dack discernment." 

"Educated guy. aren't you? King 
of the hi-jackers. I suppose.” He 
turned and called over his shoulder. 
"Four of 'em right in the hallway, 
chief. Want to look 'em over?" Evi¬ 
dently the chief did. He came 'in. 


S TANDING beside her car. Nanc> 
glanced about, her. "What a 
duck of a place to develop en¬ 
gine trouble in!” she mur¬ 
mured. The surrounding scen¬ 
ery consisted of snow and primeval 
forest, for she was stalled in the wilds 
r .f Maine, or possibly the wilds of 
Canada. She was not quite sure 
which. 

"This.” Nancy assured herself Im¬ 
patiently, "Is perfectly preposterous. 

I can’t stay here all night. I’d freeze 
t<• death. Why on earth doesn’t a car 
come!” Then, as if the good—or 
bad—fairy *hat had always seen to 
it that she got what she wanted had 
summoned it, a oar sped toward her. 
Nancy planted herself in its path. 
"Stop!” 

The snow lashed it. half obscuring 
its headlights. But its driver must 
have seen her. for momentarily its 
pace slackened. Then the engine 
roared anew and the car. leaping for- 
:ird. would have run her down had 
»h.* not sprung swiftly to one side. 

The habit of caution was as in¬ 
grained in Wigglesworth Thayer as 
his conscience. He had played a very 
cautious game as end for Harvard— 
so cautious that ho had been chosen 
lor the all-American team two years 
funning. Later lie had while flying 
in France very cautiously disposed 
of six Boche planes with a minimum 
risk to liimseif. 

Caution had advised Wig, when 
Nancy had tried to slop him. to put 
his foot on the accelerator and keep 
it there. But before lie hail gone 
more than a quarter of a mile his 
conscience began to bother him. 
Suppose somebody really were in 
distress. . . . 

The thought was too much for him. 
So he snapped off his lights, stopped 
Ids engine, and started back. But 
cautiously, for he knew this road ami 
its reputation after dark. 

Now Namw had turned back to her 
car. As Wig came upon her. her 
hack was to him and he did not rec¬ 
ognize her or e’ en her gender. That 
because she had. for this trip 
that was to have landed her in Que¬ 
bec. garbed herself in breeches and 
puttees. And in these., with her short 
coat and close-fitting little hat. she 
looked like a well, exactly like a 
slim and adorable girl. 

There was no excuse save the 
•now. the place and the time for 
Wig to mistake her for anything 
else, or to announce his presence as 


'PHE men below were moving about, 
*- their activities Interspersed with 
comment. 

"They didn't get away with any 
stuff, Charley. It's all here.” 

"Say. Red—I’ll bet It was that Port¬ 
land gang. We must have scared 
them off." 

"Remember those cars on the road. 
They parked them there. But It Isn’t 
like that Portland gang to run-" 

"Pour a bucket of water on Bill and 
see If that will bring him to. There’s 
something funny about this business. 
I'm going to take a look around.” 

Wig groaned softly and Nancy 
glanced swiftly up at him. 

"What a fool I am!” he whispered. 
"I could have gdtten gas from your 
car!” 

To Nancy It seemed, for a second, 
that she must laugh outright. 

‘‘What good does it do to think of 
that now?” she whispered back. 

"None," he admitted. "But it does 
make me feel like a-” 

There he stopped short. A streak 
of light penetrated under the door 
that gave them an uncertain sanctu¬ 
ary. One of their unwitting hosts 
had returned to the hall below, car¬ 
rying the lamp 

They held their breath. 

Then, abruptly, the light disap¬ 
peared and the hi-jacker swore. 

"Red!” he bellowed. 

"What's the matter now?” demand¬ 
ed Red, from the kitchen. 

"Bring the searchlight. The lamp 
has blown out." 

"Wait a minute. That boob Bill left 
the kettle on and It’s boiling over.” 

Nancy felt Wig’s arm tighten about 
her. 

"Listen,” he whispered. "They’ve 
separated and this is our chance. 
That car is still running outside. I’m 
going to Jump the man in the hall. 
When I do, you make a dash for the 
car-" 

"But—but you?” she demanded, 
quickly. 

"I'll keep the man downstairs busy 
long enough for you to get away," he 
promised, grimly. "And you can send 
help-" 

"If you think I’m going to leave 
you-" she began. Indignantly. 

"You do as 1 say!” he commanded, 
and though his voice was still a whis¬ 
per it sounded like a shout to her. 
"It's the only way.” 

"I won’t!” she retorted. 

He groaned aloud in exasperation. 
Then: 

"Please, dear!” he begged. 

And as if that were not surprising 
enough he kissed her. squarely and 
fairly on her lovely, mutinous mouth. 

"For my sake," he added, and. re¬ 
leasing her. he threw open the door. 

The man in the hall below was 
about to relight the lamp. He held 
this in his left hand while with his 
right he scratched a match. As Wig 
opened the door he glanced up. mouth 
gaping wide. Wig gave him no time 
to collect his wits. Vaulting the rick¬ 
ety stair rail he landed fairly and 
squarely on him. 

They went down together with a 
crash that shook the house. The 
lamp splintered, the match went out 
and all w as darkness. Then: 

"I've got him. Nancy,” shouted 
Wig "Get out—quick!” 

But Nancy never stirred. She was 
still savoring that surprising kiss. 

Then, abruptly, an electric torch 
flashed on In the hall below*. It re¬ 
vealed Wig pinning down his quarry, 
but left her in the dark. 

"Get up!” snapped Red. come from 
the kitchen to see what was the mat¬ 
ter. 


«T ITTLE family quarrel?” he asked 
genially, his glance going from 
the still unconscious loud speaker to 
Wig. "You boys ought to know bet¬ 
ter than to fight among yourselves 
and”—he glanced at Nancy—"espe¬ 
cially with a lady present.” But his 
tone changed abruptly as he added: 
"Where’s the big fellow? He's the 
one I wanted particularly.” 

"Excuse me,” said Wig meekly. 
"But If you’ll look In the living room 
perhaps you’ll find him. I had him 
already tied up and ready to ship and 
was about to get these friends of his 
done up, too, when your men inter¬ 
rupted. 

The chief’s eyes came back to him. 

"What’s this you’re giving me? 


WIG hurled himself upon his ad- 
** versary and brought the butt of 
the automatic down upon the giant's 
head with a force that turned her 
sick. 

"The rope—quick!” he ordered then. 

Nancy got it to him. then w*atched 
while lie trussed up his man, hands 
and feet. 

“He’ll never come closer to death 
than he did then," commented Wig, 
grimly, as he rose and surveyed his 
unconscious foe. "I don’t know yet 
why I didn’t shoot him and get it 
over with—except that I didn’t have 
time to!" 

"But what happened?" she de¬ 
manded. bewilderedly. *’I don't un¬ 
derstand yet.” 

"He was about to kick you in the 
face with that cut© little foot of his— 
hobnails and all," Wig explained. 
"That's the way with these snow* 
birds. You never know what they'll 
do next!” 

“Snow birds?” 

"Dope fiends. I had a hunch the 
minute h^ spoke that he was one. 
Lucky for me he didn’t happen to be 
full of bop when I tackled him. Some 
of the Roches who catne over the top 
in France-” 

He stopped short. A car was ap¬ 
proaching. The laboring of its en¬ 
gine was audible above the roaring 
Htorm. A second later a searchlight 
flashed Its beam through the win¬ 
dows. 

"Quick!” Wig demanded. and 
snatched at her l and. "Upstairs Is 
our best het now!” 

They shot into the snow-filled hall 
and up a rickety stairway. At the 
head of this there was a door. He 
closed it behind them softly, yet 
swiftly, and they found themselves in 
absolute darkness. 

The car had stopped outside, though 
its engine remained running. Wig 
had his arm about Nancy, her heart 
hammered against his ribs as they 
listened. 

"The devil!" boomed a voice so 
startlingly distinct that Nancy 
Jumped. "The door's wide open." 

"Aw. Bill’s full of hop again!" came 
another voice, disgustedly. 

"Two of 'em anyway!" murmured 
Wig. "I^et's hope that's all." 

The newcomers stamped their way 
in. 

"Hall full of snow!” exclaimed the 
first speaker—a very loud speaker. 
"I’ll punch Bill's nose for this.'' 

Wig felt a tremor run through 
Nancy and his arm tightened about 
her. 

"What do we care?’’ he whispered. 
"Bill ought to have his nose punched.” 

The darkness* seemed less dense now 
that their eyes accustomed them¬ 
selves to it and he caught a glimpse 
of her face as she glanced up toward 
him. He became conscious then of 
how closely he held her, yet he made 
no move to release her. To the con¬ 
trary. 

"Shh!” he whispered. "Don’t 
move.” 

She didn't. She came closer, if any¬ 
thing for the big voice had boomed 
again. 

"Well I’ll be blowed!” it announced. 

The men below had entered the liv¬ 
ing room. "Somebody,” announced 
the other, "must have been here!” 

"A regular detective isn’t he?" 
commented Wig in Nancy’s ear. He 
was curiously exhilarated: he felt 
able, somehow, to cope with anybody 
and anything 

But a cold douche was in prepara¬ 
tion for him. 

"They left Bill’s gat behind any¬ 
way." reverberated the loud speaker. 

"I did,” corroborated Wig. "I left 
It lying on the floor. Kick me, 
please. 

Instead Nancy looked up at him 
again. 

"They—they sound like the three 


In—did you 
on the State 


"One of the cars belongs to me. 
The other belongs to—permit me to 
Introduce you—to Miss Nancy Talton- 
sall of Boston. A prominent member 
of the younger set there. Assure 
her, please, that she can lower her 
arms.” 

The chief glanced at Nancy. "Put 
’em down,” he said then. 

"Thank you,” acknowledged Wig 
and low’ered his arms as well. 

"I didn’t say you-” 

"Tou can apologize for that later." 
Wig reassured him. "To resume, we 
left the cars as you saw them, both 
unfortunately being out of commis¬ 
sion. and went looking for shelter. 
We arrived here—inopportunely, I 
fear-” 

"You mean to say you wandered 
Into this nest of hl-jackers by acci¬ 
dent?" 

"Not. T can assure you, by design. 
Believe it or not, they were positively 
Inhospitable-” 

"How do I know that all this isn’t 
a song and dance?” 

"Being a detective you must have 
noticed that the registration plates 
on our cars were both from Massa¬ 
chusetts. And. of course, you noted 
that the numbers were under 5 . 000 . 
which means something to you—low 


YOU KICK THAT,” SHE COMMENTED. “AS IF YOU VISIT IT VERE 1 


numbers in Massachusetts being fam¬ 
ily heirlooms as It were. And. fin¬ 
ally, permit me to show you my reg¬ 
istration.” He produced the paper 
and handed it to the chief. 

"I should,” he added, "ask Miss 
Taltonsall to show you hers but— 
did you ever know a true woman 
who carried it with her?” 

The chief glanced at the registra¬ 
tion, then handed It back. "You say 
that the big fellow is in the other 
room?" he asked in quite a different 
tone. "Let's take a look at him.” 


"Admission should be charged, 
said Wig. "He's worth it.” 

The chief, followed by Nancy and 
Wig, entered the living room. 

“As I left him—still dead to the 
world.” commented Wig. 

"He's the man I want—there ’6 a 
thousand reward out for him!” an¬ 
nounced the chief. 

"What's he wanted for?” 

"Murder—and a few little things 
like that." 

"Well.” said Wig, "you can have 
him—and keep the change—in ex¬ 
change for five gallons of gas." 

"Do you mean that—reward and 
everything?” 

‘‘He’s all yours—with the other 
two thrown in for good measure!" 

And Wig turned to Nancy. "Fam¬ 
ished?” he asked. 

"Why—I am,” she admitted now 
that she had time to think of it. 

"Let's forage." he suggested, "while 
the chief transfers that promised gas 
to my car.” 


••Put up your hands.” he suggest¬ 
ed. l»y way of preliminary. 

Instead Nancy screamed. She was 
frightfully ashamed of that imme¬ 
diately. 

"Good gracious!” she snapped. 
• What do you mean by creeping up 
on me that way? I had no idea 
there was anybody around. Why 
don't you blow a horn-" 

"Good—lord!” gasped Wig. "It’s 
you!” 

"Yes—isn't the world a small 
rlace?” she suggested, satirically. 
"You are supposed to be arriving at 
Somervilles’ from Boston and I find 
you on my way to Quebec.” 

•’I'm going to the Somervilles now 
—from Quebec. Didn't Edith tell 
you ?” 

"If she had, I should be in Boston, 
not here.” 

In fact, it was on the discovery 
that Wigglesworth was t-> make one 
of the party her friend Edith Somer¬ 
ville had invited for the week end in 
her new country home that Nancy, 
with chin stubbornly lifted, had 
headed her car in the direction op¬ 
posite to that from which the object 
of her dislike was expected to ap¬ 
proach. and had driven boldly into 
the lowering north. 


yoming Woman, Governor, 

Upholds Business Methods 


T HE isolation of the house and the 
reputation the locality bore cried 
aloud for caution. Yet: 

"Perhaps.” he suggested, "they 
didn’t hear you.” 

And he kicked the door vigorously. 
"You do that.” she commented, "as 
if you wish it were I!” 

This he let pass. Footsteps were 
approaching. A bolt was drawn and 
the front door swung open. 

”It took you long enough," growled 
a voice in the dark. 

"That." retorted Wig. "is just what 
we were thinking about you!” 

Th** door would have slammed In 
their faces if he had not moved fast. 

"Oh. no, you don't, iny friend." he 
said, and thrust himself in. 

The wind, like a giant hand, thrust 
the door inward upon Its hinges. The 
hall was pitch dark, yet electric with 
the echoes of a struggle. These en¬ 
dured but for a second that seemed 
an eternity, reaching a climax in a 
mighty roar of pain. 

Then came Wig's voice, calm and 
| imperturbable, restoring breath to 
Nancy, transfixed on the threshold. 

"Now* just hold still, my friend, un¬ 
til the lady gets a lamp," he advised. 
And added to Nancy. "B^tng that 
lamp from the window in the other 
room, please." 

She managed to achieve this, 
though the blast from the front door 
almost extinguished it. for her pains. 

"Go back!” said Wig quickly. "Just 
keep that lamp burning and we'll fol¬ 
low.” 

And as she retreated he propelled 
his prisoner before him into what 
might be called a living room. As 
Wig kicked the door closed behind 
him. she caught her first adequate 
glimpse of their inhospitable host. 

"Oh," she gasped, involuntarily, for 
he looked—well, simply awful was 
the best she could manage, descrip¬ 
tively. Wig knew what manner uf 
man he was dealing with. But of 
that there was no hint in his voice 
when he smoke. 

"First down for Harvard!” he com¬ 
mented. "Please put the lamp on the 
table and then remove from this gen- 


(Continued from Second Page.) 


Is much like a large business institu¬ 
tion. depending for success upon the 
application in its conduct of common 
sense, honesty and industry. 

Wyoming, the scene of the famous 
Teapot Dome, is fortunate in the pos¬ 
session of exceptional wealth in 
natural resources. The Salt Greek 
oil field alone, which is one of many, 
is as valuable a section of land for 
Its size, it Is said, as can be found in 
the whole world. Beneath its surface 
. lies a veritable lake of liquid gold. 

! The necessity of capital in the de¬ 
velopment of such resources is so 
! plain that it admits of no discussion. 
It is my intention to do entire jus¬ 
tice to organized wealth where ex¬ 
ecutive action is involved. I expert 
also to do equal Justice to those who. 
by the labor of their hand*, perform 
so vital a part In promoting the 
progress of our State. 

In Wyoming the governor is presi- 1 
dent of the Land Board, which leases 
and controls mineral lands. The gov¬ 
ernor appoints the commissioner of 
public lands, who Is directly respon¬ 
sible for their administration. Also 
he (or she) presides over other 
hoards, directing the administration 
of all State institutions. While this 
responsibility is shared by the other 
elective officers who constitute the 
hoard, upon the governor more than 
any other, in the public mind, rests 
the credit or blame for success or 
failure. 


election. After a little reflection, 
however. I was forced to admit to 
myself that the question was not an 
unreasonable one, because the nature 
of my campaign, or rather the one 
that was made for me by my friends, 
was as unusual as was the outcome, 
placing a woman In high executive 
office. 

During my husband's campaign he 
traveled over the State in the cus¬ 
tomary way, making from one to 
three speeches a day, clearly setting 
forth, with unmistakable directness, 
the chief things which, if elected, he 
hoped to accomplish during the four- 
year term. 

The lamentable circumstances which 
brought about my candidacy pre¬ 
cluded. of course, the possibility or 
propriety of any such method of cam¬ 
paigning: and let me say, in passing, 
that it was only because of the un¬ 
usual situation created by my hus¬ 
band's unexpected death, at the end 
of two years’ service to the State, 
that I was thought of or could have 
allowed myself to be considered as a 
candidate to complete his unfinished 
term. 

The delicate way in which I was 
approached by the leaders of my 
huahand's and my party In regard 
to the nomination is something I 
shall always cherish in my memory. 
When It was finally offered me as the 
unanimous will of the emergency 
convention. 1 accepted with the un¬ 
derstanding that I was to make no 
public appearance during the cam¬ 
paign or make any active effort in 
my own behalf. 

This understanding was strictly 
adhered to. My only utterances to 
the public were in my letter of less 
than a thousand words accepting 
the nomination, and in another ad¬ 
dressed to the women of Wyoming. 
These two letters may be said to 
have constituted my platform. 

From numerous inquiries T have 
received from many parts of the 
United States since my nominaiton 
and election, there seems to be a 
widespread Impression that a woman 
in office would necessarily launch a 
militant feminist program or be 
tempted to spectacular or radical ac¬ 
tion. It gives me some satisfaction, 
judging from the expression at the 
polls, to se#» that that fear is not felt 
by the people of my own State. 

Among the amusing questions I 
have received is a typical one from 
New York: 

"Do you expect to appoint any men 
to office, or women exclusively?” 

I shall not be surprised If I am 
yet asked whether I consider any 
man fitted or worthy to hold any 
place of public trust. To those who 
are uncertain on that point or fear¬ 
ful, I would say that I do not expect 
to conduct my administration in the 
Interest of women as a class, or any 
group of people as a class, but in the 
interest of the whole State of Wyom¬ 
ing. if wisdom may be given me. 


'T'lIEY passed out into the kitchen 
* The kettle boiled lustily on the 
stove. In the chill pantry they dis¬ 
covered cold roast beef, fresh bread 
and butter and a whole apple pie. 
They set the kitchen table and Nancy 
mad< tea. And then, by the light of 
an unshaded oil lamp, they sat down 
and ate. 

One might have believed that they 
were too hungry to talk. But ac¬ 
tually a curious constraint had fallen 
between them. 

The chief came in just as Wig 
thrust back his empty plate. 

’’The boys have taken the gas out 
to your car—I always carry an extra 
can." he announced, genially. "Ami 
we’ve pot handcuffs on all our friends, 
nice and pretty. Say—how did you 
get them anyway?” 

Wig told him very briefly. 

"You didn't even have a gat with 
you?" he demanded increduously. And 
as Wig shook his head, he added. 
"Well that beats me. Fool's luck—if 
you don’t mind saying so.” 

"I quite agree." said Wip. 

"Where are you going to spend the 
night? It’s snowing harder than 
ever-” 

"You tell me." suggested Wig. 

"There's a place down the road a 
bit that used to take tourists—it 
ain’t much for looks but it’s clean. 
Of course they're leery now after 
dark about strangers, but I'll fix it 
up for you if you say.” 

Wig glanced at Nancy. "What do 
you say'”’ he asked. 

"Anything that you do.” she replied, 
without meeting his eves. 

“You’re on, chief,” said Wig 
promptly. 

"I'll fix it up,” he promised, and de¬ 
parted. 

They were alone again. They were 
silent for a second and then: 

"I don’t think it was fair what he 
said about fools luck!” protested 
Nancy. "It wasn't luck at all. Tou 
were simply wonderful-” 

"Anything but that!" he retorted, 
with a grimace. "And fools do rush 
in where angeis fear to tread-” 

"It was I that rushed in-” 

"But you are an angel!” he broke In 
impetuously, which was the la-st 
thing he had intended to say. Hastily, 
he added. "Anyway you came aw¬ 
fully close to being one. And it wa~ 
you who saved the day. What you did 
took three times the courage that 
anything I attempted did-” 

W I was scared stiff!” she confessed 
"But—I couldn’t just stand there 
while he shot you. could I?” 

"I deserved it.’ he remarked wry¬ 
ly. "First for not thinking of the 
gas In your car and secondly for 
scurrying upstairs without taking 
that automatic. In fact, I should say 
that everything I’ve done tonight 
would Indicate a C-mlnus intellect at 
least 

Nancy said nothing for a moment. 
Then: 

"Everything?” she murmured, so 
low that he hardly heard her. 

His pulse hammeied as he remem¬ 
bered the kiss he had given her-—tip- 
premediated, yet somehow inevitable. 
He took a swift, involuntary step to¬ 
ward her. only to stop short. She— 
she simply couldn't mean that! • 

The lashes that gave her eyes sanc¬ 
tuary lifted, she gave him a swift, 
wordless glance. 

"No!” he almost shouted. "If :*ou 

mean that. I’d do it again atm-" 

And he did. 

"I’m sorry,” he apologized, releas¬ 
ing her as swiftly he had caught 
her to him. "But you deserved it;" 

"Sorry?” echoed Nancy. "Why? 1 I 
hoped you'd take the hint-" 

"Hoped I’d take the hint?” he look¬ 
ed dazed. “But—but you've always 
detested me-’’ 

"You never looked as if you ex¬ 
actly approved of me!” she remind¬ 
ed him. 

"I always felt like—like spanking 
you.” he admitted, goaded to it. 

Nancy's eyes came up to his again. 
In them there was that which left 
him breathless. 

"I wonder.” she murmured. "If 
what you really wanted to do all tin 
time was to—to kiss me. Wouldn't 
that explain everything?” 

And he knew that it did—so far as 
he was concerned. "But—but you. 
Nancy?” he persisted, still incredu¬ 
lous. 

“Perhaps—it would explain me too. 
Because—you were so stupid and 
slow*—about doing it.” 

He took a drop, prodigious breath. 
"I,” he promised, "will make up for 
lost time!” 

And he started doing so, forthwith. 
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'THEY drove on in silence—a silence 
*- that endured until the car 
stopped, which it did within COO 
yards. 

"What’s the matter?" asked Nancy. 

"I haven’t the slightest idea,” he 
replied, and thrust himself out fnto 
the storm to investigate. - 

Nancy yawned. It was none of her 
funeral! 

“Everything seems to be all right," 
lie said presently. I don’t see-” 

"Gas enough?" she suggested. 

"Naturally.” he retorted, with'all a 
motorist's contempt for such a ques¬ 
tion. 

But presently he moved around to 
the rear «»f the car to investigate. 

One glance at his face when he re¬ 
turned was enough for Nancy. 

"You haven’t!" she announced tri¬ 
umphantly. 

"I told the garage man in Quebec 
to fill my tank," he began. "I—don't 

see-" 

"I suggest.” she advised him. "that 
in the future you look yourself—and 
see that gas is actually put in. It is 
fairly important, you know—or 
should. What are you going to do 
next?” 

This was exactly what he was won¬ 
dering. The obvious suggestion— 


T HEY hod never stopped to won¬ 
der how they got that way. They 
belonged to the same set in Boston 
and they had no more chance of 
avoiding each other than goldfish In 
the same bowl. 

Nancy now eyed him critically. 
"You had better give me that re¬ 
volver," she suggested. "You don’t 
look to mo like a safe person to 
have it.” 

They were off. both running true 
to form. 

"It happens," he retorted stiffly, 
"to bo nothing more deadly than a 
pipe. I am not in the habit of. go¬ 
ing armed-” 

"Really? I would have thought 
you wouldn't even venture across the 
public gardens without a gun. One 
of the swans might attack you, you 
know.” 

But he. relapsing into tight-lipped 
silence, had turned to her engine. 

"You've burned out your bearings!” 
pc cried at once, almost as if she had 
committed murder. 


T HERE was nothing for Wig to do 
but to obey. He got up. but his 
late adversary did not. There was, 
after all, nothing very big about him 
save his voice, and Wig’s attack had 
pitched him head foremost toward the 
wainscoting. 

"Snap your hands up and keep them 
up!” menaced Red, "or I'll shoot you 
Ilk© a dog.” 

And again Wig obeyed. He knew 
that Nancy had lost her chance and 
he could have wept. But more wisely, 
hoping against hope, he attempted to 
create a diversion. 

"The only time I ever tried to shoot 
a dog I flunked it." he observed, con¬ 
versationally. “He looked at me so 
appealingly with his big brown eyes 

—^just as I'm looking at you now-” 

"Cut the comedy!" advised Red. 
"You didn’t come alone. Where's the 
rest of your gang? Come clean—and 
make It quick.” » 

"They’re outside,” lied Wig. "And 
if I were you I’d be careful with that 
gun. There’s seven of them coming 

and coming fast-" 

"Is that so!” spat Red. "Well, they 
may crack me. but I’ll get you first, 
kid. believe me. Say your prayers, 
and say them fast!" 

Then he fired. But not deliberately. 
The automatic went off in the same 
way that the breath went out of him— 
involuntarily. 

It was his first impression that the 
roof had fallen. He revised that al¬ 
most at once. Ifi a free-for-all he 
was credited with a prowess equal to 
his weight in wildcats. His second 
impression was that he had at last 
encountered this. 

The automatic, still smoking, slipped 
from his hand, the electric search¬ 
light, still lighted, rolled across the 
floor. Wig retrieved them both in¬ 
stantly. 

"Quit, Nancy!” he cried. "Quit!” 
JS'ancy did not even hear him. She 
had reverted to the primitive; indeed 
she never did have any clear Idea of 
Just what happened after she, too, 
had launched her attack over the stair 
rail. She continued to attack the still 
bewildered Red with a fury that 
would have won her a crolx de guerre 
from the old King Berserker himself 
until Wig gripped her shoulder and 
pulled her off. 

She glanced up at him then, breath¬ 
less and a little dazed, but never so 
lovely. 

"He—he was going to shoot you,” 
she murmured like a bewildered child. 

"He might have shot you!” said 
Wig, sternly, and thrusting her be¬ 
hind him he addressed Red. "Get up 
and keep your hands up,” he snapped. 
"You missed, but I shan’t.” 

“I’m not afraid of that gun,” re¬ 
plied Red. “If you’ll keep that hell¬ 
cat off of me-” 

The front door, swinging open with 
a bang, cut him short. Two men. each 
of them armed with a sawed-off shot¬ 
gun, menaced them from the thresh¬ 
old. 

"Up with your hands,” ordered one. 
“And make it 6 nappy. The game's 
up—we’ve got you surrounded.” 

"But,” protested Nancy, "we’re 
not-” 

"You, too,” suggested the speaker, 
with a glance toward her that was not 
without tribute. "Some class to you, 
kid, and I hate to bother a lady, but 
you’re included." 

"Lady!” mhrmured Red. "The 
devil!” 

"This,” Intervened Wig, "is an un¬ 
graceful and wholly unnecessary po¬ 
sition so far as we”—he indicated 
Nancy—"are concerned. If you are 
what are so aptly described as arms 
of the law, I suggest that you let us 

rest ours while we explain-” 

"Explain to the Judge.” suggested 
the other. "That’s his business, listen¬ 
ing to explanations.” 

"Doubtless," commented Wig, “you 
hope to go far In your chosen pro¬ 


/"\NLY those who have been in close 
contact with official life can 
imagine the unreasonable and amus¬ 
ing demands that are made upon the 
governor by the uninformed, or how 
unlimited they suppose his power to 
be. 

I am reminded this moment of an 
Eastern woman writing that several 
weeks previously she had lost her 
watch upon the streets of Cheyenne, 
and appealed to the governor to find 
it. He turned the letter over to his 
secretary, who advertised, and strange 
to say. the -watch was found. The 
most unreasonable, however, of all 
such requests, and one that comes 
frequently. Is that the governor, by 
coercion or persuasion, induce the 
courts to quick action, favorable to 
those who appeal to him. 

There is much I shall try to do as 
governor, but one thing I shall try 
not to do is to interfere with matters 
over which I have no authority. 

Happily, I shall not be the only 
woman on Wyoming’s staff of officers. 
Mrs. Katherine A. Morton, as super¬ 
intendent of public instruction, for 
a number of years has given accep¬ 
table service to our State and has 
shared responsibilities and honors 
with other officers on the various 
boards to which I have referred. Im¬ 
portant among the boards, upon which 
the governor and the superintendent 
of schools sit ex-officio, is the board 
of trustees of the State university. 
By co-operation with it. and with the 
educators, not only of the university, 
but of our grade and high schools 
also, I look forward to being of serv¬ 
ice in advancing education. 

Owing to increasing oil royalties 
set apart for the support of our 
schools, the outlook for their prog¬ 
ress is now most encouraging. Sub¬ 
stantial revenue from oil also makes 
possible for the university a program 
of expansion which gives promise of 
its becoming one of the strongest, 
though not one of the largest, of the 
State educational institutions of our 
country. 

In taking office, I have advantage 
of falling heir to a competent work¬ 
ing organization composed of men 
and women assembled by my husband 
with painstaking care. They are now 
carrying forward the State’s business, 
in their various departments, in a 
way that I am convinced is generally 
satisfactory to the people. I am as¬ 
sured and confident that between 
them and me there will be that same 
co-operation that made my husband's 
and their association mutually help¬ 
ful and pleasant; and with continued 
development of each department must 
come increasing advantage to the 
State. 

As to more specific matters in 
which I am particularly interested, 
and hope to promote during my term. 
I have in mind a number which 1 
think will be of great benefit to our 
people and which I expect to submit 
to the approaching legislature. In 
this sketch I have tried to outline 
only in a general way something of 
my Ideals and my attitude toward 
the high office to which I have been 
elected and to convey that I do not 
underestimate either the responsi¬ 
bility or the great honor which It 
bfings to m*. , 
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T REGARD my election by so splen- 
did a majority as an eloquent ex¬ 
pression of my State’s estimate of my 
husband's character and bis record 
In office, and of Us confidence in me. 
as in a sense, his representative, to 
carry out to the extent of my ability, 
his interrupted program and policies. 

I realize, however, that new ques¬ 
tions, situations and demands will be 
constantly arising. It Is my hope, 
as I know It is that of my State, that 
I shall be able to meet them with 
the same high courage, ability and 
unfaltering loyalty that characterized 
him. 

I expect to approach all questions 
requiring executive action with an 
open mind, availing myself of what¬ 
ever sources of information I can, to 
lead me to intelligent decisions. It 
is my hope also, that I shall be 
alert to opportunities that will sure¬ 
ly arise, placing it in my power to 
accomplish things that will be of 
real and permanent value to the 
people of Wyoming. 

From my leter accepting the nom¬ 
ination I shall quote one paragraph 
which very well epitomize* my attitude 
toward the great responsibility which 
a few weeks ago was as foreign to 
my thoughts as to any woman’s in 
America: 

"If the people of Wyoming see fit 
to commit to me this great trust. I 
pledge that the best Interests of the 
State shall ever be to me the su¬ 
preme consideration in the determin¬ 
ation of all official matters that shall 
be presented to me. My single pur¬ 
pose shall be, sq far as lies within 
my power, to serve and promote im¬ 
partially the Interests of oil the 
people of oar State.** 

State government, It seems to me. 
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NANCY HAD REVERTED TO THE PRIMITIVE. 








